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A REAL HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


IF envious time be not too malicious, and do not 
insist upon interfering with the completion of a 
great work, there is reason to believe that, before 
many years are over, we shall have an almost per- 
fect and a trustworthy History of Music. Its author, 
Mr William Chappell, F.S.A., is no charlatan ; but, 
so far as a judgment can be formed from appear- 
ances, reputation, experience, and almost incredibly 
conscientious effort, an absolute master of his sub- 
ject. No labour has been too irksome, no research 
too minute for him. As an example of the thorough- 
ness with which he proceeds, a single anecdote will 
suffice. It appears that ‘the late eminent historian, 
George Grote,’ recommended Mr Chappell ‘to make 
an attempt to explain Greek music.’ Mr Grote, in 
his enthusiasm for everything Greek, would, no 
doubt, have himself undertaken the task; but, 
though he knew Greek enough to have astounded 
the celebrated Professor Porson, he had little or 
no technical knowledge of music. On the other 
hand, Mr Chappell, though he had technical know- 
ledge of music enough to put embarrassing ques- 
tions to Apollo himself, had no more knowledge 
of Greek than consisted in somewhat faint reminis- 
cences of a branch of education not generally kept 
up. However, under the stimulus of a further 
reminder, he went so far as ‘buying the works of 
the Greek writers upon music,’ which, though not 
very far, is probably farther than any of his pre- 
decessors in the task he purposed to some day 
undertake had ever gone before. ‘Years passed 
on, and then, sad to relate, he, ‘in consequence 
of attempting too youthful a jump, gun in hand,’ 
met with what appears to have been a serious acci- 
dent. Well, ‘it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
any good ;’ and so he, with the cheerfulness and 
courage which nearly always distinguish earnest 
and solid workmen, calmly and patiently prepared 
to utilise his misfortune: ‘the books,’ he says, 
‘were then taken from their shelves, and he 
applied himself to a feat scarcely less than that 
ascribed to Cato, who is reported to have begun 
the study of Greek at eighty. And thus Mr 


Chappell’s first volume, which is all we have at 
present, and in which he writes the history of 
music amongst the ancients, that is to say, the 
‘ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, and 
Romans’ (for the Hebrews are only incidentally 
mentioned, and will be treated of in a second 
volume, under the superintendence of the learned 
Dr Ginsburg), has been brought to a wonderful 
pitch of perfection. How many volumes there 
are to be, the author himself, probably, does not 
yet know ; but Mr Chappell certainly intends to 
deal with the music of the middle ages, and, where 
he leaves off, his friend Dr Rimbault will com- 
mence ‘ a new history of modern music,’ and ‘ will 
exhibit, by extracts, the progress of modern har- 
mony, which will be a boon to the musical world.’ 
It is scarcely necessary to state that Mr Chappell’s 
volume is far too learned and too technical, com- 
paratively simple as he has made it, for the ordin- 
ary readers of a popular periodical ; but, never- 
theless, he draws attention to certain facts, which 
everybody, learned or unlearned, musical or un- 
musical, cannot fail to find curious, instructive, 
interesting, and amusing. 

As regards previous histories of music: ‘It is 
now nearly a century,’ we are reminded, ‘ since the 
two General Histories of Music from the earliest 
times, by Sir John Hawkins and by Charles 
Burney, Mus, Doc., F.R.S., were first published ;’ 
and we are then informed that ‘the subsequent 
minor histories by Dr Busby, by Stafford, by 
George Hogarth, and by others, were not offered 
as original, but are avowedly derived, either 
wholly or mainly, from the works of their prede- 
cessors” There is also a Histoire de la Musique, 
by one M. Fétis, whom Heine, by instinct, divined 
to be an impostor. If, then, Mr Chappell could 
shew beyond a doubt that not only was Heine’s 
divination sound, but that the minor English 
historians leaned upon broken reeds in the cases of 
Hawkins and Burney, who themselves trusted to 
blind guides, he would ‘at least have proved that 
there was room for a new history, even if his own 
were not destined to supply the vacancy. Let us 
see how he deals with the three ‘impostors.’ 
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We will begin with Sir John Hawkins, for 
whom, and for whose laborious but desultory and 
inaccurate work, Mr Chappell seems to have a sort 
of sneaking kindness, notwithstanding its general 
unintelligibility and its frequent incorrectness 
when it is intelligible. Sir John, it appears, 
‘could not understand ancient Greek music ;’ and 


Mr Chappell is under an impression which would | be 


fully account for it—namely, that Sir John ‘had 
not learned the Greek language,’ a serious draw- 
back for the historian of Greek music. In the 
same way, perhaps, we mi 
singular style adopted by Sir John, who ‘ anglicised 
Greek words,’ so that ‘no one but a Greek scholar 
could understand them.’ For instance, Sir John 
uses the imposing-looking but un-English term 
‘hemiolian,’ and, instead of explaining (for, per- 
haps, he did not know) that it means ‘in the ratio 
of 3 to 2,’ he further mystifies his English readers 
by grandly remarking that it ‘is but another name 
for sesquialtera ;’ he talks of ‘magades’ when he 
means ‘ bridges,’ and of ‘diastems’ when he means 
‘intervals ;’ and, instead of ‘the ratio of 18 to 17, 
he goes to the extraordinary length of ‘ sesqui- 
decimaseptima ratio.’ It is not strange, then, that 
Sir John should have incurred a great deal of 
ridicule. Moreover, he had the misfortune to 
publish his ‘complete work’ at the same time, in 
1776, at which Dr Burney published his first 
volume. But Dr Burney, though wrong in his 
facts and doctrines, wrote and intelligible 
pu wat whereas Sir John combined error with 
outlandish and unintelligible language. The con- 
uence was, that the celebrated Dr J. W. Callcott 
satirised Sir John’s work in the following amusing 
catch, both words and music being Callcott’s : 


1st Voice, Have you Sir John Hawkins’ Hist’ry ? 
Some folks think it quite a myst’ry. 
2d Voice. Music filled his wondrous brain— 
How @’ ye like him? Is it plain? 
3d Voice. Both I’ve read, and must agree 
That Burney’s Hist’ry pleases me. 
‘When the third singer has sung his part, the 
three take up the cross-readings in the following 
order : (1) “Sir John Hawkins ;” (2) “ How d’ ye 
like him?” (3) “Burney’s Hist’ry, Burney’s 
Hist’ry” —the last sounding like “burn his 
histry! burn his hist’ry!”’ And ‘this piece 
of waggery,’ we learn, ‘was fatal to the success of 
a work upon which the labour of many years had 
been expended,’ and the ‘merits’ of which (for 
there are some) ‘remained in the background 
until within the second half of the present 
century,’ that is, until the — 1853. 

Now for Dr Burney. That vivacious, readable, 
and intelligible, though flippant and incompetent. 
writer, as Mr Chappell describes him to be, had 
* been a aan at Shrewsbury School,’ and therefore 
had at least a bowing acquaintance with Greek ; 
but, nevertheless, he ‘had a strong preference for 
deriving his knowledge of the Greek authors at 
second-hand,’ which is extremely unfortunate, in- 
asmuch as of Boethius and Meibomius, on whom 
Dr Burney chiefly relied, the former ‘had no 
practical knowledge of music,’ and ‘ could not even 
tell whether a Greek scale at the top or at 
the bottom,’ and the latfer, though ‘usually a 
good authority,’ trips occasionally, and with the 
more paar causes Dr Burney to tripalso. But, 

reek, ‘old English printing was too 


t account for the | ( 


much for Dr Burney to decipher, and how then 
was he likely to get on with manuscripts? Here 
are a few specimens of his guess-work : ‘ from an 
English Bible printed, in 1549, in the usual black- 
letter, he manages to transcribe ‘ prefyred’ for ‘ pre- 
fyxed,’ and ‘beretrages’ for ‘heretages,’ without 
condescending to explain what a ‘ beretrage’ may 
As for manuscripts: ‘where the directions 
in the text are that the voice should rise “ abown” 
(above), Dr Burney writes “belowyn” (Burney- 
language for “ below”) ; and where it is “levyd” 
“leaved” or permitted) to do so and so, he says 
it is “ denyd”’; and, having mistaken one Latin 
word for another, so as to turn ‘dissension’ into 
‘distinction, he adroitly complains of ‘the bar- 
barism and obscurity of the Latin.’ On the whole, 
Mr Chappell concludes, ‘it is unfortunate that 
Dr Burney’s History of Music should not have 
been adequately tested before it was adopted as 
an authority ; for, since his death, we have been 
too often treated to lectures upon music which are 
simply cut out of his work. This is the most 
melancholy part of the affair.’ 

Lastly, as regards M. Fétis, who has been called 
the ‘arch-impostor,’ and as to whom a reviewer 
has said, ‘ we feel personally obliged to Mr Chappell 
for slaying this dragon, who, from behind the 
volumes of his interminable, but very incomplete 
Biography of Musicians, had defied the world too 
long,’ his errors are made to yield some excellent 
entertainment. He ingenuously expresses his 
wonder that, in the manufacture of stringed instru- 
ments, ‘the ancient Egyptians should have used 
catgut, considering their respect for cats,’ as if he 
were not aware of the ordinary French word for 
‘catgut.’ Though he writes a history of music, he 
displays a ‘curious deficiency,” which consists in 
‘a lack of knowing the first laws of musical sounds.’ 
Again: ‘Fétis had the courage to correct Aristox- 
enus and other Greeks’ in respect of Greek music, 
‘as well as Josephus upon Hebrew words and 
upon Jewish musical instruments,’ though, to say 
nothing of Hebrew, he ‘seems not to have known 
the forms of the Greek letters sufficiently to look 
out a word in the lexicon.” After this, one is 
hardly surprised at his announcing in his journal 
that he would give ‘the definite solution to the 
difficulties before which the genius and learning of 
the greatest men, such as Descartes, Leibnitz, 
Newton, D’Alembert, Euler, and Lagrange had 
succumbed ;’ and that, with his usual French 
dash, he enlisted, for that purpose, upon his side, 
‘through the medium of an indifferent translation 
of Plato,’ a passage which ‘has the directly oppo- 
site meaning to that for which he employed it.’ 
And what does he do when he has adopted a certain 
view, and finds it discountenanced by Athenzeus ? 
Does he change, or, at least, reconsider his view ? 
No; ‘he modestly corrects Athenzus.’ 

It may be acknowledged, then, that Mr Chappell 
has made out a good case for a new history of 
music; and, if the technical knowledge he is 
known to possess, the conscientiousness he has 
displayed: in either mastering ancient languages, 
or consulting those who have mastered them, and 
the time and trouble he has bestowed upon veri- 
fying interpretation by actual —— do not 
entitle him to be the writer of 
it would seem as if the right man could never be 
allowed to pace the right place. And some of 
the general con 


history, then. 


usions he has arrived at, wonderful 3 
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as they are, are of a kind which even the unin- 
itiated can appreciate. He asserts positively, what 
Dr Burney, amongst others, denied, that the 
Greeks were acquainted with harmony, in the 
technical and musical sense of the word, that 
harmony whereby ‘we enjoy the effects of rhythm, 
enhanced by a combination of various sounds that 
differ in pitch.’ Dr Burney appears to have main- 
tained that such Greek melodies as have come down 
to us are beyond anybody’s power to harmonise ; 
Mr Chappell meets this assertion in a very con- 
clusive and characteristic manner, by handing over 
the said melodies, with the necessary explanations, 
no doubt, to that eminent musician, Mr G. A. 
Macfarren, who solves the question by actuall 
harmonising them. And let it be here remarked, 
in passing, that the very music is printed with 
the utmost elaboration in Mr Chappell’s book. 
Another result which he has arrived at, and which, 
in the case of those who hold with Charles Lamb, 
that ‘there is a great deal of humanity in human 
nature,’ and cannot help thinking that the ancient 
man must have been extremely like the modern 
man, will cause more satisfaction than surprise, is, 
perhaps, the greatest of all that he has achieved, 
and it is this: that the history of music can be 
traced back, in one simple and continuous chain, 
to the ‘system of ancient Asia,’ which turns out to 
have been our own A, B,C, D, E, F,G. Here is 
a brief summary of the argumentative process: ‘the 
long or white keys of the pianoforte,’ our A, B, C, 
D, E, F, G, ‘form the “common” Greek scale,’ and 
‘their arrangement was copied from the keys of 
organs,’ which were derived by us from the Romans 
through the Greeks, and by the Greeks and Romans 
‘from ancient t.’ To get an idea of the profuse 
and useful manner in which Mr ——— text is 
explained by means of woodcuts and other illus- 
trations, copied from the most trustworthy originals, 
the volume itself must be examined ; but an idea 
of the uncompromising manner in which Mr Chap- 
_ carried out his investigations may be obtained 

m the fact, that he was not content to translate 
from the Greek, and take for granted the descri 
tions thus painfully mastered, but he actually 
‘made, with the assistance of a friend, a working 
model sufficient to test the principle of the hydraulic 
0 according to Heron’s directions” The model, 
os on with modest simplicity, ‘answers per- 
ectly. 

om be interesting, especially to readers who 
remember to have seen in the British Museum a 
medal, of the Emperor Nero’s date, commemorat- 
ing the victory of Laurentius in an organ-contest, 
to set before them a few of Mr Chappell’s remarks 
about organs. ‘Two kinds,’ he says, ‘were known 
to the ancients. One was the “ Pneumatic Organ,” 
which was blown by bellows, fashioned very muc 
in the present style, and the second was popularly 
called the “Hydraulic Organ.” In spite of ite name, 
this second instrument was decidedly not hydraulic, 
although it bore the appearance of being so.’ No 
wonder that it ‘was always an enigma to super- 
ficial observers. They saw water bubbling up 
from the bottom of an open vessel, and the water 
in the tual interchange of rise and fall, and 
of ro and tumbling about. They saw a 
piston working in a cylinder, and at every 
stroke of the piston the water rose higher in the 
ly enough, 


that it was water which was undergoing the process 


of injection into the pipes of this organ, and that 
the effects were sandunah tap means of that syringe- 
like pump. But it was simply a condensing syringe 
acting upon air.” Its invention is attributed to 
‘Ctesibius, the Egyptian,’ between 284 and 246 B.c. ; 
and the especial object, and the one advantage of 
his invention is, that it prevents the possibility of 
over-blowing the instrument so as to injure it. If 
too much pressure be applied to the bellows, the 
surplus air will escape through water before it 
reaches the wind-chest, and so the instrument will 
remain uninjured.’ How there arose an error, for it 
is anerror, which led people to believe in the ‘boilin 
of the water, to make the pipes sound,’ is explain 

at some length and with curious details. Touching 
what has been written by Herr Volkmann about 
the ancient hydraulic organ, Mr Chappell says that 
the learned Gesnnie writer, when stating that ‘ the 
organ was played upon with difficulty, and with 
considerable exertion, would seem ‘to have mis- 
taken the labours of the bellows-blower for those 
of the organist,’ inasmuch as ‘ the o itself was. 
of very light touch, and the labour of filling it 
with air fell on the attendants,’ It should also be 
mentioned that ‘the hydraulic action of modern 
organs does not bear any resemblance to the. 
ancient ;’ which may partly account for the con- 
fusion which appears to have hitherto existed as 
to the proper nature of the former. As for the 
‘Pneumatic Organ, or organ blown by bellows, 
more or less after the present manner,’ it may 
suffice to say that it probably dates from a period 
‘long anterior to the Hydraulic ;’ that ‘ the ancient. 
Greek “pairs of bellows” were precisely the same 
as those which we see depicted in ptian 
smithies. on the paintings in the tombs;’ that. 
those identical “pairs of bellows” are to be seen 
sculptured upon Roman organs as late as the 
fourth century of our era ;’ that ‘the blower stood 
upon the bellows, and exhausted them alternately 
by throwing his weight first upon one leg and then 
upon the other ;’ that, ‘therefore, the pressure upon 
the wind-chest was the weight of the man, whether 
the organ was large or small;’ that ‘in the 
hydraulic organ the —— could be regulated, 
not only by making the receiver of a size in pro- 
portion to the instrument, but even to the nicety 
of a pound, by the proportionate weight of water 
applied ;’ and that, ‘therefore, at once, the advan- 
tages of the Egyptian barber’s (Ctesibius’) improve- 
ment become evident,’ so far as the organs of his 
own day were concerned. 

And now for a few of Mr Chappell’s admoni- 
tions. ‘To bring up a child from infancy to hear 
and to cultivate music, he says, ‘is to add a new 

leasure to its life. The taste is one which never 
ies away. Indeed, music may be cultivated to 


h| any extent, and afford new pleasures at every 


stage of cultivation. Beginning with the simplest 
sounds, one at a time, the ear is gradually led on 
to the appreciation of many simultaneous move- 
ments in the most delicate and even intricate com- 
binations of sound. The infant is perhaps invari- 
ably susceptible to the powers of music, but this 
gift of nature is too often put aside and neglected 
until oe is so much diminished that 
complaints are made of bad ears for music. These 
bad ears are generally recoverable, if the neglect 
has not been too long continued. Upon this point 
I can s with certain knowledge. ... Music 
is now found to be so great a solace to the insane, 
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as to be almost universally adopted in their treat- 
ment, Let the irritable man console himself with 
music, as did Achilles with his lyre.’ 


THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE. 
CHAPTER XXV.—THE ‘OLD LADIES.’ 


Tue house at whose door Anne Cairnes’s carriage 
stood differed in no external respect from its 
fellows on the same side of the street, or from its 
opposite neighbours. It was not pretty, or pictur- 

ue ; it had not a slanting roof, twisted chimneys, 
latticed windows set in a pattern border of red and 
yellow brickwork, an imitation oak door with imita- 
tion bosses, and a ‘dummy’ Gothic knocker. It had 
no overhanging eaves, or clambering creepers ; in 
short, it presented absolutely none of those pictur- 
esque signs and tokens, which—generally combined 
with a scroll-bordered tablet over the central por- 
tion of the building, bearing an inscription in more 
or less deformed and unintelligible letters—an- 
nounce so ostentatiously the ‘alms-house, and 
exalt the munificence, while testifying to the taste 
of the alms-giver. People might come and go 
through the quiet, airy, well-paved, neatly kept 
street, from year’s end to year’s end, without 
discovering that the dwellers in four contiguous 
houses on the west side were objects of charity, 
who ate the bread of dependence; in their case, 
not bitter. The windows of those four houses were 
brighter, perhaps, than the windows of the other 
houses in the street, and the paint was cleaner ; 
the blinds had a daintier look; and the lower 
window-sills were garnished with flower-pots, con- 
taining flowers of a kind above the ordinary run 
of such decorations thereabouts. Such were the 
only exceptional features of the four dwellings, 
which formed Miss Cairnes’s ‘alms-houses,’ that 
monument to her father’s memory, of which Cyril 
Westland had told Sir David Mervyn. 

The interior which displayed itself when the 
door had been opened to admit Anne, had none of 
the bare and unlovely harshness which frequently 
accompanies and contradicts the outside prettiness 
of the homes provided by individual beneficence 
for its indigent clients. The passage and the stairs 
were covered with warm, bright carpeting ; and 
the parlour, into which Anne turned, there to 
hold a conference with the person who had ad- 
mitted her, was as comfortable a sitting-room as 
any reasonable person need desire to possess. The 
upper part of a recess on one side of the chimney- 
piece was occupied by a glazed bookcase, of dark 
old mahogany, whose shelves were filled with well- 
bound responsible-looking volumes ; and beneath 
them, fitted into the lower part of the recess, was 
an old-fashioned bureau, with nests of drawers, and 
an extending desk—a delightful piece of furniture 
—on whose solid usefulness and convenience no 
modern inventions have been able to improve. 
The opposite recess was filled by a pretty 
piano, of the cottage form, by a good maker, 
and of the best kind, with all the improve- 
ments which in 1869 were ‘the latest.’ A well- 
filled canterbury stood beside the instrument, 
which, like the bureau, was closed ; and a heap of 
music-books, significant of serious study of the 
art, was neatly built up on the floor, and partly 
concealed by the folds of the gay cretonne window- 
curtains. e furniture of this pretty room was 


all simple, but tasteful, and the mantel-piece and 
centre table were adorned with flowers. For all 
that, the parlour had an unoccupied look ; there 
were no gaps in the book-shelves ; order reigned in 
the disposition of chairs and tables ; none of the 
significant trifles in every-day use lay scattered 
about; and an embroidery-frame stood in a corner, 
a covered up. The life of the house was not 
there. 

The person who had admitted Miss Cairnes 
waited for a moment while the little groom, leav- 
ing the oy to their own devices, which merely 
consisted in standing still, brought the basket of 
flowers and the hamper, and deposited them in‘ 
the passage ; and then she followed her into the 

arlour, when Anne took her by both hands, and 
<issed her silently. 

‘I did not get your note until an hour ago,’ said 
Miss Cairnes, ‘and I came at once. Is she very 
much worse, Mary ?’ 

‘She is indeed. The night was dreadful, and 
all this morning she was restless and exhausted ; 
but she is asleep now, and she looks better.’ 

‘I hope she was not disturbed by the delay in 
my coming. When did she ask for me ?’ 

‘At seven this morning, when the nurse called 
me. The first distinct words my mother said, 
were : “I want to see Miss Cairnes. I must see her 
to-day. My time is short.”’ 

Her voice was checked by a sob ; but Anne laid 
her hand soothingly on the girl’s arm, and she 
recovered herself with a struggle. 

© You should have sent for me at once, Mary.’ 

‘I would have done so, but Dr Temple said I 
must not. He came at eight, and said there was— 
no hurry—that she would be better in the after- 
noon, and able to see you. The cough was too bad 
then. Now she is asleep—what am I to do?’ 

‘ Certainly not to disturb her. I can stay till she 
wakes. Iam all alone just now, so I keep no one 
waiting. Sit by me, here, Mary, and tell me all 
about everything, since I saw you last.’ 

The girl, whose manner was distinctly respect- 
ful as well as affectionate, obeyed. She had a good 
deal to tell, for Anne had not seen her for some 
time, for a reason to be presently explained. 

This girl had good reason to love and to respect 
Anne Cairnes. If ever any one might hope to con- 
fer benefits without earning thereby the dislike of 
the recipients, that exceptional personage assuredly 
was the mistress of Bromley Park, the founder of 
the alms-houses in one of which Mrs Allen and 
Mary had dwelt for seven peaceful years. Perhaps 
the secret of this was, that Anne gave love as well 
as money to the persons whom she succoured ; 
that she held by the apostolic definition of charity, 
and that she so gave her gifts that they ‘ brake 
not the head’ of the receivers, but softened and 
warmed their hearts. Especially, she added love to 
bounty in the case of this girl, the only youthful 
member of the small society who tenanted the four 
houses, and who were known pretty generally, and 
to the Bromley Park household in pealigilil as 
Miss Cairnes’s Old Ladies. Anne loved her for 
several reasons—because she had known her from 
a little child ; because she was good, and pretty, 
and clever; because she had responded with 
diligent industry to the pains which had been 
bestowed upon her education ; and because she 
was a born musician. This was an endowment 


which Anne had never failed to recognise on the 
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very rare occasions presented to her, and which 
always strongly attracted her. The child was in 
many ways superior to her surroundings, such as 
they had been when Anne first knew her, and she 
observed her with kindly interest, until oppor- 
tunity arose to enable her to be of practical service 
to Mary, and to take her life to a certain extent 
under her own supervision. 

Three of Miss Cairnes’s Old Ladies were widows ; 
the fourth was an elderly spinster. They all 
belonged to a class of needy persons, for whom 
Anne had felt the deepest compassion, ever since 
she was able to comprehend the cruelty of many 
human destinies ; women suddenly reduced to 
poverty from ease, and unable to raise themselves 
out of the abyss. Such positions appealed stropgly 
to Anne, by their helplessness and their humilia- 
tion ; and she availed herself joyfully of the fact, 
that among the items of the property which be- 
came hers on Mr Cairnes’s death were four small 
houses in the self-same street in which he and 
her mother had lived during the happy early days 
he so often talked of to his daughter, when they 
were beginning life, in a very small way, in Man- 
chester. In those houses, she would lodge her pro- 
tégées—the broken-down ‘daily governess,’ Miss 
Thorpe, whose savings, after forty years of soul- 
sickening toil, brought her an income of fifteen 
shillings a week ; Mrs Burt, the widow of a poor 
curate, who was richer than Miss Thorpe by filly 
five shillings a week ; also harmless Mrs Sugden, 
who had never been ‘ quite right’ since her hus- 
band, a clever young man in Mr Cairnes’s employ- 
ment, was caught in some terrible machinery in a 
mill, and killed before her eyes. This had hap- 
pened many years before; and Mr Cairnes had 
pensioned the widow at the time ; but Anne would 
place her and the faithful servant who had the 
charge of her in one of the four houses, so that 
her ‘colony ’should be easily accessible, and under 
her own eyes, while each member of it should be 
independent of the other. The fourth on her list 
was an object of peculiar interest to Anne: she 
was a Mrs Allen, the widow of a very worthy man, 
who had been a station-master on the North Mid- 
land Railway, at a station of some importance 
within a short distance of Manchester. Mr Allen 

ad been an old acquaintance of Mr Cairnes; 
accident had introduced his wife, a well-educated 
person, and of manners superior to her position, 
to Anne ; and certain circumstances had caused 
both her and Mr Cairnes to take an interest in Mrs 
Allen, which was increased on Anne’s part by the 
fellow-feeling which sprang up from their respec- 
tive losses. Mrs Allen’s husband died a few weeks 
before Anne’s father, and the wealthy, but pecu- 
liarly solitary young lady found no kinder or more 
delicate sympathy extended to her than that of her 
humble friend. Mrs Allen, who had only a small 
nsion allowed her by the railway company to 
ve on, proposed to set up a school for the support 
of herself and her little Mary, a most lovely child 
about eight years old. Even if she had not been 
disqualified, by delicate health and broken spirits, 
for such an undertaking, she would, by char- 
acter and habits, have been about as fit to keep 
a menagerie or a circus; and Anne promptly dis- 
suaded her from the idea. Mrs Allen and Mary 
were to live in one of her houses—Mrs Allen 
would only have to move the furniture she was so 
fond of—and she would take care of them both. 


Mrs Allen would surely not be too proud to be 
one of-her ‘ Old Ladies ?’? The sorrowful and weary 
woman was not too proud, but most devoutly 
thankful for the rest, the relief from the apprehen- 
sion of toil to which she should only too surely 
— unequal ; above all, the security for little 

ary and her future, which were involved in the 
generous proposal of her friend. Anne’s projects 
were carried out prosperously ; and she derived 
from their success more satisfaction than anything 
save the well-doing and well-being of her cousin, 
Cyril Westland, could henceforth afford her. 

Subject to unusually few of the fluctuations and 
disappointments which attend the best devised of 
human undertakings, the most nobly inspired, and 
the most steadily maintained, Miss Cairnes’s novel 
alms-houses prospered. Upwards of seven years 
had elapsed since the four houses had received 
their tenants, and they harboured them still. 
Many of the ee hours of Anne Cairnes’s life 
were passed with her Old Ladies, especially with 
Mrs Allen, whose little Mary had grown out of 
beautiful childhood into fair girlhood, without 
ceasing to be the pet of those four peaceful 
little households, After Anne’s return from her 
foreign tour she had been so struck with Mary’s 
ability, as to resolve that she would enlarge her 
projects in her favour to the extent of giving her 
a thoroughly good, and consequently expensive 
education. Miss Thorpe counselled her bene- 
factress on this point. ‘Mary Allen is worth it, 
my dear,’ said the worn-out teacher. (Anne’s Old 
Ladies all called her ‘my dear.’) ‘ Heaven knows 
I would be the last person in the world to wish to 
see any young creature set to a life of teaching, 
but there’s nothing else that I can see before 
Mary. Her mother won't live long; you can’t 
support her for ever; it is not likely, and—it would 
not be right. She’s not a girl to marry a man in 
her own position in life, and, therefore, she need 
not look to marriage. Now, there’s a difference 
between teachers and teachers. I daresay, my 
dear, you think mine was a very hard case, to 
have worked so long and so hard for so little’ 

‘ A very hard case indeed,’ said Anne. 

*You’re quite wrong. It was not. I was paid 
as much as I was worth, for, after all, what could I 
teach that was worth paying much for? What did 
I know, beyond an elementary superficial routine, 
and that not extending to half the subjects which 
make up “education” nowadays? I was not to 
blame—I had not the capacity for learning more ; 
and my dear father and mother—God bless them ! 
they died content ages ago—had not the money to 
pay for teaching me, if I had had it. The great 
prize of independent competence is to be won by 
women who can teach well all that girls now want 
to learn. Mary Allen will bear educating. There’s 
something in her—I suppose it’s what people mean 
when they talk of genius—that makes everything 
easy to her, and she sees beyond on every point. 
don’t think she is much over eleven now, yet she 
knows all I can teach her, and a great deal more.’ 

‘You have been teaching her, dear friend, all 
the time I have been away. How truly good of 

ou. 
‘A very small and poor acknowledgment to 
you, my dear. At all events, I have qualified my- 
self to advise you. Have her so taught, that she 
may with a good conscience claim fair terms for 
teaching in her turn; give her plenty of the best 
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books to read at home, and good masters ; there 
especially ; her playing is marvellous y for 
her a Thus oie will have put into her hands 
weapons for the battle of life which will bring 
her through it in safety and honour.’ . 

Anne acted on Miss Thorpe’s advice, and had ever- 
increasing reason to congratulate herself upon the 
result. Not only was Miss Cairnes perfectly inde- 
pendent in all her actions, but they were rarely com- 
mented on by le in an ill-natured way. The 
simplicity of her life, its entire absence of pretence, 
could not fail to disarm criticism ; and she lived in 
a very quiet sphere, according to her wish, in the 
enjoyment of a degree of privacy, which would not 
have been attainable, perhaps, elsewhere, in com- 
bination with the general consideration in which 
she was held. If, indeed, Mrs Westland had been 
aware that the ‘alms-house freak,’ as she had once 
called her niece’s undertaking, was of so costly and 
so lasting a nature as it proved, she would have 
found strong terms in which to express her sense 
of Anne’s devoting so much time and money toa 
pack of old women, who would have been in their 

roper place in the workhouse infirmary, and 

ringing up a girl for a governess who had no 
earthly claim upon her! But Mrs Westland knew 
nothing at all about the matter, for, when she 
came to Bromley Park, which she did very seldom, 
never staying more than a fortnight, Anne did not 
P to take her to the houses. She would 
not have refused to go, probably; but she would 
have either snubbed or patronised the inmates. 
Anne Cairnes took care that among the good 
ome which she secured for her Old Ladies, 
should be a complete immunity from either 


_ snubbing or patronage. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MRS ALLEN, 


Seven peaceful years had run their course, and 
was that great, irremediable, 
awful form of change—Death. The least old of Miss 
Cairnes’s Old Ladies was dying, the one she should 
miss most sorely. Mrs Allen’s illness had been long, 
its progress had been slow, and though Anne knew 
it could have but one ending, she had not looked 
for that ending yet. Mrs Allen, having got through 
the spring, would ‘last out’ the summer, so she, 
and all—except Dr Temple, who kept his opinion 
to himself—thought. But that getting through 
the spring had been a succession of battles, and the 
victory was really with Death. He was coming to 
claim the fruit of it in the beautiful midsummer 
time, when all things that have life feel its deepest 
throb, and put forth its utmost powers. That Death 
was drawing very near, Anne recognised with a 
sad heart, as she listened to Mary’s account of the 
fortnight just past—during which Mrs Westland’s 
ney at Bromley had kept Anne away—and 

ooked at the sorrow which is so touching and so 
helpless—the sorrow of youth. 

he face she looked at was one which awoke 
fresh admiration every time that it was seen 
anew. If one counts up the really beautiful faces 
—faces that are not merely pretty, or charming, 
or taking, or good-looking, or nice, but posi- 
tively, rigorously, completely beautiful—one has 
seen, one must have been exceptionally for- 
tunate if the number be not very small. There 
is a great deal of prettiness in the Great Brit- 


ish World, but there is little absolute beauty, 
Of that limited quantity, Mary had a sufficient 
share allotted to her, to render her delightful to 
look upon, and impossible to forget. She was 
quite beautiful. It was not that she would be so, 
when her sixteen years should have grown to 
eighteen, or twenty ; it was that she was beautiful 
now, in the exquisite lily-like purity and roseate 
bloom of her sixteen years. And, as her beauty 
had all the attributes, form and colour, life and 
expression, vigour and grace, it would find modes 
of perfection in all its phases ; it had not to fear 
evanescence ; at each epoch of many yet to come, 
it would be said that Mary’s beauty was at its 
height just then. The slight, elegant figure—of 
the exact stature which no woman ever passes 
without some loss of grace and charm—might gain 
by a little more fulness, the slender arms become 
rounder, the delicate soft throat acquire a firmer 
pose ; but the face—no one could have looked at it, 
and wished it altered in any single line or feature. 
If all comparisons were not weak beside the 
absolute human beauty which transcends them 
all, Browning’s ‘ bell-flower’ simile might be used 
to describe Mary’s head, and her way of carrying 
it. Her face was no ‘perfect oval,’ but of the 
suave lines which tell of intellect and individuality 
as well as sweetness; the eyes were deep set 
under the well-marked brows ; their colour dark 
blue, the true sapphire eyes that one sees perha 
three times in a lifetime, and twice out of the 
three times they are set in men’s heads, 

Mary’s hair was chestnut brown in colour, very 
thick and fine, but not long, and it had a natural 
rippling wave in it almost as strong and close as 
the wave which Roman sculptors copied when 
they made busts of the Empress Julia. This rich 
hair was worn as nature intended, in the shower 
of soft curls into which it fell; and all the art 
of Mary’s head-dress consisted in the placing of 
the comb, which, letting a handful of them escape 
control, lifted the remainder and suspended them, 
like a bunch of grapes in its leaves, behind her 
head. Her excessive loveliness was hardly injured 
by the traces of watching and fatigue which Anne 
saw about the eyes and mouth ; and it was in- 
creased by the deep feeling which might be read 
in every expressive feature. A simple gown of 
blue and white cotton print, with muslin frills at 
the neck and wrists, and a bunch of rosebuds in 
the waistband, formed the dress of this lovely girl ; 
but it sufficed: she needed no adornment. On 
the development of Mary Allen’s beauty, which 
Anne had watched with delight, Miss Tho 
looked with misgiving. The experience of the 
old lady, though it had not been wide, was 
deep; and the least desirable gift with which 
Nature could endow a girl in Mary’s position in 
life, and with Mary’s prospects, was, in her opin- 
ion, decided and exceptional beauty. What Tut 
harm and misery could come of it, thought Miss 
Thorpe sadly, when Mary should have to face the 
world, to earn her bread among strangers? It 
would prove a serious obstacle to her bread- 
winning—as Miss Thorpe knew, though her own 
personal charms had never been detrimental— 
people did not desire resplendent beauty in a 
ae to attract their sons, and throw their 

ughters into the shade ; and, if even she were 
employed, notwithstanding this disadvantage, it 
would only make her miserable. There was a 
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mistake in all this, was Miss Thorpe’s conclusion : 
things were pretty considerably muddled in gen- 
eral; but here was a case of special muddle, 
which must inevitably assume serious complexity, 
when Mrs Allen’s death should leave Mary to face 
life by herself. Miss Thorpe had long pondered 
these things, before she had additional ground 
for her misgivings in the approach of the latter 
event. That Mary should be left alone in 
her seventeenth year, was terrible indeed, but 
plainly inevitable ; and Miss Thorpe could find 
no solution for the coming difficulty other than 
that she supposed Anne’s inexhaustible generosity 
must be taxed still further, and the girl sent to a 
finishing school, until she had reached a proper 
age for the commencement of a career which must 
be dreary at the best. If Mary had been an 
ene? Sean girl, with a merely average share 
of intelligence, and no preposterously incongruous, 
ep entirely natural, distinction of manners 
and looks, she might be so easily disposed of, so 
readily mg in the way of marrying an honest, 
respectable clerk or tradesman, and living happily 
ever afterwards. 

Miss Thorpe believed in all the romance of the 
Past ; she was a fervent admirer of the good old 
times, and had not a doubt about King & hetua 
and the beggar-maid, or the stories of which that 
one is a type. But she was sceptical of all dis- 
interestedness and romance in the Present; her 
credulity was exclusively retrospective. Mary 
certainly would not marry in her own station in 
life, and she would not Fa a chance of marrying 
into a higher ; so that Miss Thorpe could foresee 
nothing but spinsterhood, as in her own case, for 
the beautiful girl, with the vation of many 
dangers and much suffering before she should have 
attained to content with her condition. That such 
rueful ideas should have been suggested to any- 
body by the blooming young creature who was 
talking to Anne Cairnes in the parlour on that 
lovely day in June, would have seemed to super- 
ficial minds unnatural; but, as Miss Thorpe 
thought, what is the use of experience, if it does 
not teach you to fret about those you care for, 
when there is cause ? 

The occasion for such fretting was drawing near. 

‘Her mind has not been wandering at all,’ Mary 
replied toa question of Anne’s ; ‘but I cannot help 
thinking it is distressed about something—some- 
thing more, I mean, than the parting with me, 
which she knows may be near. Dr Temple has 
told her the truth. She has had such a wistful 
look in her face ever since morning, and it is there 
now, even in her sleep.’ 

The conversation between Miss Cairnes and 
Mary had been in progress for half an hour at 
this point, and was here interrupted by the woman 
in whose charge the patient had been left. She 
— to say that Mrs Allen was awake, and asking 

or A 

‘I pa sure her first question will be whether 
i here,’ said Mary : ‘will you come up with 
me 

Anne assented ; and the two went to the dying 
woman’s room, a pleasant, neat chamber, with the 
characteristics of a place where illness is habitual, 
and the alleviation of it a constant customary occu- 
— Anne’s first glance at Mrs Allen shewed 

ier that the signification of that word ‘dying’ 
had changed. It had long been in their min 


about her, the least old of the Old Ladies, but 
it had been vague and distant, a matter of weeks, 
perhaps ; up to yesterday, it had hardly sug- 
gested itself as a matter of days. Anne looked at 
Mrs Allen’s face ; and even before she opened her 
eyes, and Anne saw them, she knew that it was now 
a matter of hours. 

‘ Miss Cairnes has come, mother, said Mary, who 
turned very pale as she caught the look in Anne’s 
face and se its meaning. 

Mrs Allen stretched out her hand silently ; and 
Anne, seating herself by the bedside, clasped it in 
her own. 

Mrs Allen was a small, gray-haired woman, with 
very dark eyes, full of the ominous brightness of 
consumption. She had reached the last stage of 
that dread disease ; and suffering, except from weak- 
ness, was over. Last night, she told Anne, when 
she could speak, had been bad; but she was much 
better to-day, indeed quite easy. Then she said to 
Mary, cheerfully, that she would like to be left 
— with Miss Cairnes, if she could stay with 

er. 

‘I can stay as long as you like, said Anne; ‘I 
came prepared to do so.’ 

Mary left the room, and went down-stairs to the 
arlour. A vague dull pain was in her head, a 
reary dread at her heart. She wandered about 

the small house, into her own little room, where 
the nurse was already sleeping soundly ; into the 
kitchen, where the girl who helped her in her 
household tasks was exulting over the contents of 
the hamper from the Park ; into the parlour, where 
the flowers, which did not interest that practical 
damsel, were languishing in their basket. She 
began to put them into bowls and glasses—those 
moss-roses should go up to her mother’s room 
presently—but suddenly, she threw the beautiful 
short-lived things from her, and dropping on her 
knees beside the sofa, laid her face on her ex- 
tended arms, and wept unrestrainedly—the tears 
which are a relief only to the you After the 
paroxysm subsided, she still continued to kneel by 
the side of the sofa, half-stupefied by the sense of 
the coming calamity; and she did not hear Anne’s 
step upon the stair, or know she had entered the 
room, until she touched her on the shoulder. Then 
en lifted up her tear-stained face, and rose 
quickly. 


‘Is she worse ? Does she want anything ?’ 

‘No, said Anne; ‘but she has been trying to 
speak to me about some wishes of hers; and she 
has been able to say very little, for she falls off 
into fits of drowsiness and forgetfulness—that is 
only to be expected—they are caused by weakness. 
But I must hear what she wants to me, and it 
may be long before she can say all she wishes. So, 
I am going to stay here to-night, Mary’—— 

‘Oh, Miss Cairnes, how good you are! I shall 
al be so frightened now. But you will be so 


‘No; I shall not be tired. You ee to bed, 
and sleep soundly, feeling that your mother is safe 
in my hands ; and I can go home in the morning, 
when you and the nurse have both had rest. I 
shall send the carriage for some things for the 
night, and take up my watch at once. You see, it 
is already evening.’ 

Miss Cairnes gave her orders to the groom ; the 
ponies trotted away, and she returned to the sick- 
room, having contrived to keep Mary away from it 
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by asking her to get tea ready for them both. Mrs 
Allen was sleeping—the deep sleep which so often 
precedes death, and which, but for the heaving 
nostril and chest, might have been mistaken for it, 
so gray, and sunken and rigid, was her face. Anne 
took her place beside her again, and waited long 
and patiently, watching anxiously for the first sign 
of waking. ‘God grant that she may awake clear- 
-headed, and able to tell me all, was her earnest 
prayer. The evening wore on; the nurse replaced 
Anne while she and Mary were at tea ; Dr Temple 
came, and when the two looked the question they 
could not speak, he said: ‘There is no cause for 
alarm to-night, at all events ;’ but he acknowledged 
that there was nothing more to be done. Then 
Anne and Mary sat there until it was dark, speak- 
ing sometimes in a whisper, but for the most part 
silent. But still, the dying woman slept. At 
length, Anne sent Mary away, with a promise that 
she would call her instantly, if any change should 
take place. The sleeper smiled slightly as Mary’s 
light but lingering kiss rested on her brow. 

It was past one o’clock in the morning when Mrs 
Allen awoke, and Anne saw at once that her mind 
was clear. 

‘I have had such a resting sleep,’ she said, in 
her ordinary voice, ‘and now I can speak to you. 
We are alone ?’ 

*Yes.’ 

*Do you see a tin box with a padlock on the 
chest of drawers ?’ 

Anne looked round. ‘Yes ; I see it.’ 

‘Bring it to me” Anne did so. ‘Open the 
upper drawer, and you will find a pocket-book ; 
in the pocket is the any a key. Have you 
found it?’ Anne brought the key ; and she raised 
herself up, with very little help, and unlocked 
the box. By Mrs Allen’s direction, Anne held a 
candle, while she turned over some papers in the 
box, until she found what she was looking for. It 
was a small parcel done up in white paper, on 
which a date was written. This she retained in 
her hand. 

*Take away the box, lock it, and put it back 
in its place,’ she said, ‘and lay me down again ; 
and then sit close to me, that you may hear me,’ 


Day had dawned when Anne Cairnes went 
gently down the stairs, and into the parlour, 
whence she returned with a pencil and some sheets 
of paper. Mrs Allen was again sleeping, her face 
being turned towards the wall. Anne, sitting by 
her, wrote for a considerable time ; then, having 
carefully read over what she had written, she 
folded the Daag round the parcel which Mrs 
Allen had taken out of the box, and put them in 
the pocket of her dressing-gown. It was four 
o'clock, and day was coming in all the pomp and 

lustiness of June. She put the candles out, and 
fl went to the window, whence she could see the 

sleeper’s face. The hours passed. At seven, Mary 
stole into the room, and a few moments afterwards, 
Anne, with a quick gesture towards Mary, wént up 
to the bed. Mrs Allen’s eyes were open, and she 
looked from one to the other. 

‘Mother ! Mother !’ said Mary. 

No answer; but a feeble raising of the hands 
to the throat, as if they were seeking something. 

‘I know,’ said Anne, bending over her, and 
speaking in a low, precise voice. ‘Ihave it. It 
is quite safe. I will remember.’ 


She again looked from one to the other, and 
said: ‘Light!’ Anne drew the white curtains 
back, and opened the window wide; then re- 
sumed her place. Mary had sunk upon her knees, 
The glorious sunshine was flooding the room. 

‘More light!’ said the dying woman, and in 
another moment was beyond the need of it. 


‘Davis would be glad if he could speak to you 
for a few minutes, ma’am,’ said Anne’s maid to her, 
when, in the afternoon, she returned to Bromley 
Park, leaving Miss Thorpe with Mary. ‘I told 
him you were tired, but he would have me take 
the message. He’s full of pride about his prizes.’ 

‘I suppose I must see him,’ said Anne, ‘Send 
him in,’ 

The damsel, with a mental comment on the 
selfishness of men in all conditions of life, and of 
gardeners especially, complied. 

‘I suppose it’s about the Flower-Show you wish 
to tell me,’ said Anne, when Davis made his ap- 
pearance, and after he had told her they were all 
sorry she had lost one of her Old Ladies, ‘But you 
must be quick, for I am very tired.’ 

‘Yes, it’s about ‘the Show,’ answered Davis, 
rather affronted. ‘We have got a first prize for 
Marshal Niels, and we’re highly commended for 
Gloires de Dijon. I thought you’d like to know. 

‘So I do,’ said Anne ; ‘ of course I like to know. 
And I’m sure you deserve it, after all your 
trouble.’ 

‘Ay, but that’s not all, said Davis, with a 
queer exultant smile, and achuckle. ‘I always 
hoped we should beat Shottesley’ (Shottesley was 
the show-place of the district, and Davis held it in 
detestation, which he longed to garnish with con- 
tempt), ‘and we’re going todo it at last. They ’ve 
got an aloe there, you know, ma’am, just as 
they ’ve got everything.’ 

‘Yes, I know they have an aloe; but so have we 
—a finer one than theirs, I believe.’ 

* And theirs isn’t going to flower; but ours is! 
That’s what I theme should like to tell you. 
It will be some time yet before it blossoms, but 
it’s bound to do it. Good-evening, ma’am.’ And 
Davis, who never endenestionstad his privileges, 
walked away. 


REFORMATORIES. 


Art the close of last year, there died in France, 
at the advanced age of seventy-seven, M. de Metz, 
the well-known founder of the reformatory system. 
For forty years he had devoted himself entirely 
to the reformation of young criminals, having 
resigned several lucrative offices in order to give 
himself up entirely to this work. The Reform- 
atory School and Agricultural Colony at Mettray, 
near Tours, was founded by him in 1840. This 
was the first experiment in reformatories, and the 
success which attended it was beyond even the 
expectations of its founder. He began with only 
ten boys; at the end of the first year, he had 
three hundred, and this number rapidly increased 
to seven hundred. Since then, this establishment 
at Mettray has become the model upon which all 
similar institutions have been formed in England 
and elsewhere. Until within the last half-century, 
in this country, there had been no distinction in 
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the treatment of juvenile offenders and adults, 
beyond their separate classification, in prison or at 
the hulks, and both were subjected to pretty much 
the same routine. 

Parkhurst Prison, in the Isle of Wight, was the 
first place in which an attempt was made in Eng- 
land for the penal correction and moral reforma- 
tion of boys ; but it was not until the year 1849 
that the first regular reformatory was instituted, 
under the auspices of the Philanthropic Society. 
The Society had previously made attempts for the 
reformation of young offenders on a limited scale, 
but, in the year mentioned, they commenced the 
establishment of their well-known ‘Farm School’ 
at Redhill. The example thus set by the Phil- 
anthropic Society was soon imitated in different 
parts of England ; and so rapid has been the spread 
of reformatories and industrial schools during the 
last quarter of a century, that these institutions 
have been extensively established in England and 
Scotland. The government appoints an inspector 
whose special duty it is to visit and report on 
reformatory and industrial schools. Glancing over 
the Reports of this functionary, we find that, up 
to the end of the year 1872, the total admissions 
to these schools had been 45,568, of which number, 
35,524 were boys, and 10,044 girls. Those who 
are at all familiar with the temptations which 
surround the children of the lowest classes in 
London, will not be surprised to learn that one- 
fourth of the whole number of boys annually 
committed to prison in all England and Wales are 
supplied by the metropolis, The metropolitan 
will, therefore, afford examples 
of the working of the system, and of these we 
select the two most important: the large Middle- 
sex Industrial School at Feltham, and the Philan- 
thropic Farm School and Reformatory at Red- 
hill, A reformatory is designed for the children 
of convicted felons, or for children who have them- 
selves been guilty of criminal practices ; especially 
for the juvenile offenders who are sentenced to 
detention under the Reformatory Schools Acts. 
The object is to rescue such children from becom- 
ing confirmed criminals, and, by a judigious course 
of training, to enable them to make a fresh start 
in honest independent life. The ordinary limit 
of age for the admission of boys to these schools 
is from ten to fifteen years. The committees 
object to receiving them on first conviction, unless 
the case be a very special one, and, as a general 
tule, they strongly recommend that the full 
sentence of five years should be carried out, in 
order that the reformatory training may have the 
greater chance of producing a permanent effect. 

Reformatories were very soon followed up in 
this country by the establishment of ‘ Industrial 
Schools,* which travel over a good deal of the 
same ground as the former—the distinction being, 
that since the introduction of these latter, reform- 
atories are reserved exclusively for young offenders 
who have been previously convicted, whereas in- 
dustrial schools receive outcast or vagrant children 
whose circumstances are such as to put them in the 
way of peculiar temptations to crime ; magistrates, 
however, can legally consign youthful offenders for 


* The first industrial school, as far as we are aware, 
was that set on foot at Aberdeen in May 1845, through 
the exertions of Sheriff Watson. See an article on the 
subject in Chambers’s Journal, November, 15, 1845.—Eb. 


a certain length of time to these useful institu- 
tions. Boys from industrial schools are eligible 
for service in the army and navy; those from 
reformatories are not. The Redhill Reformatory 
is formed entirely on the model of M. de Metz’s 
institution at Mettray, making allowance for some 
trifling differences in national character. The 
system consists in endeavouring, by the influence 
of yeligious teaching and personal kindness, to 
awaken in the boys the sense of right and wrong, 
and to instil into them the principle of Duty—at 
the same time that, by useful and interesting 
employment, they are gradually trained to become 
self-supporting and independent men. To this 
end, it 1s sought to make the Farm School more 
like a home than a ? sma of correction, and to bring 
every domestic influence to bear upon the boys 
during their term of detention. Rarely does an 
instance occur in which a boy, after his discharge, 
does not bear through life a grateful remembrance 
of his owe at the school ; and in most cases they 
come back to visit the place, as a home, when 
opportunity offers, and to see the chaplain or 
masters, whom they have learned during their 
residence in the institution to regard as their 
friends. This Redhill Reformatory, which shelters 
and trains — of three hundred boys, is un- 
like most other institutions in its outward aspect ; 
no large building, such as one would naturally con- 
nect with the idea of a great reformatory, is visible ; 
but at intervals, over a farm of about three hun- 
dred and twenty acres, in one of the prettiest 
bits of rural scenery in England, are scattered 
five picturesque-looking farm-houses, which are 
each calculated to contain some sixty boys. Here 
are no high walls or iron gates, but the houses 
stand in little patches of oth which, in season, 
are bright with roses and summer flowers. Each 
of these houses is a complete little home in 
itself, under the management of a single master 
and matron. This breaking-up of the boys into 
separate houses does much to impart a family feel- 
ing to the inmates, and a healthy spirit of emu- 
lation and esprit de corps is engendered between the 
different establishments, The same rules and dis- 
cipline, however, apply to all these houses, and all 
the boys meet for daily prayers in the chapel, 
which is thus made the centre of the common 
life. The schoolmasters, too, meet the chaplain 
once a week, to hand in their Reports, and confer 
with him and the secretary on the state of their 
schools, Good-conduct lists are kept in each of 
the houses, on which are placed the names of such 
of the boys as have avoided all cause for complaint 
during the preceding month. When a boy’s name 
has been on the list for six months together, he 
is qualified to be employed on different little 
services of trust, such as carrying messages off the 
farm, &c., one of the great aims of the system 
being to encourage the boys to prove them- 
selves worthy of being trusted. He wears a good- 
conduct badge on his arm, and is entitled to a 
monthly holiday, as well as to an extra penny per 
week, in addition to anything he may earn by Mis 
work, The boys are very proud of this good- 
conduct badge, and the confidence placed in those 
who trusted on and the 
is greatly appreciated, and assists in cultivati 
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as tailors, and in the tailor’s shop are made all 
the clothes used in the school, each boy during 
his residence wearing a strong corduroy suit, 
stamped with the name of the institution. Others 
are at work under a master shoemaker, making 
and repairing the boys’ boots; while a carpenter's 
and a blacksmith’s shop give occupation to others. 
There is a brickfield too, in which twenty or thirty 
boys are usually employed during the summer half- 
year in brickmaking, a manufacture which contrib- 
utes considerably towards the school funds. As 
has been mentioned, the boys who have been in 
this institution generally continue to take a lasting 
interest in it after they have left. Not a week es 
without the chaplain or secretary receiving letters 
from former inmates ; and it is a very frequent 
custom for them to forward a thank-offering or 
contribution out of their earliest earnings, to the 
Ve uently, these offerings are sent expressly 
the fund ;’ the chapel being not only 
the common centre of the school, but being an 
object of interest and pride to the boys. About 
a year ago, a handsome stained-glass window was 
placed in this chapel, as the result of some of 
the contributions thus voluntarily sent; and 
during the past year, the boys at present in the 
school have clubbed together, and out of their 
slender earnings have collected no less than fifty 
unds for a companion window. Before any 
bor is discharged from Redhill, at the end of 
his term of detention, the Society undertakes 
to find suitable occupation for him, or to place 
him out in some situation. By far the greater 
number are disposed of by emigration. The 
emigrants are selected both for good conduct 
in the school, and also with a due re; to their 
hysical power and aptness for colonial work. 
They go out furnished with introductions from 
the Society to friends who undertake to look 
after them, and they invariably keep up a corre- 
spondence with the school, so that they are not 
lost sight of. A register is kept at Redhill, in 
which periodical Reports of these emigrants are 
entered. According to these Reports, the chaplain 
states that, out of 783 emigrants sent out from 
Redhill to Africa, Australia, and Canada, the 
large proportion of eighty-six and a half per cent. 
were doing well, four per cent. were unknown, 
and only eight per cent. had been reconvicted. 
These, he reminds us, at the time of their first 
admission to the reformatory, were not mere 
‘gutter children, or London ‘ Arabs,’ but real 
juvenile criminals, most of whom had been 
convicted three or four times, many of them 
even oftener. Such results speak for themselves 
as to the success of the reformatory training at 
Redhill, and cannot but be highly gratifying 
to the Society. The Home Office contributes 
towards reformatory expenses at the rate of six 
shillings per week for each boy, for three years ; 
after that period, four shillings per week. ra, 
ments are also made, as agreed upon, out of the 
rates, from the county or borough whence the 
boys are received. And there are usually some 
industrial profits out of the working of the school. 
Any deficit that may remain after this has to be 
e up by voluntary subscriptions and donations, 

In industrial schools, where the boys are not con- 
victed, but merely outcast or neglected, the Home 
Office allows only five shillings per week for 


ip; 


each boy. The Middlesex Industrial School at 
Feltham* accommodates under one monster roof 
about eight hundred boys, superintended by a 
large staff. Attached to the building are work- 
shops for instructing the boys in every different 
t “a4 under the direction of a master tradesman. 
In addition to instruction in trades and farming, 
particular attention is given in this institution to 
seamanship and instrumental music. There is a 
model ship in the grounds, and a selected number 
of the boys, under a naval instructor, are thoroughly 
initiated in nautical matters. At the end of their 
term of detention at the school, they enter either 
the royal navy or the merchant service, great 
pains being taken to nig good _— and good 
captains for them. Those instructed in instru- 
mental music enter regimental bands in the army. 
It is an admirable custom in this institution to 
teach some one trade, such as tailoring or shoe- 
making, to every lad who is destined to become 
a soldier, a sailor, or an emigrant. It has been 
found by experience that a knowledge of some 
trade is of the greatest service to them in their 
future careers, and therefore each boy is obliged 
to undergo a "pt epee course of instruction in 
one or other of the workshops before being drafted 
into the nautical, or musical, or farming class. 
After a start in life has been obtained for these 
boys, their future course is as carefully noted here 
as at Redhill, and the statistics concerning them 
are nearly as satisfactory. Thus, we find that, of 
239 boys who have been sent to sea or entered the 
royal navy during the last three years, 201 are 
known to be ‘doing well,’ seven are classed as 
‘doubtful,’ twelve have been convicted of crime, 
eight have died since leaving the institution, 
and only eleven are ‘unknown.’ During the same 


riod, a hundred and twenty boys have enlisted - 


into the army, of whom one hundred and four 
are ‘doing well, three are ‘doubtful,’ and five 
have been convicted of crime. In the same number 
of years, one hundred and four boys have emi- 
grated, and of these, ninety-nine are ‘doing well, 
four have been convicted, and one is unknown. 
It is sad to call it a misfortune for these boys when, 
at the close of their term of detention, they are 
claimed by their parents. This invariably leads 
them back to idleness and penury: instances are 
often known of children who have been convicted 
for thefts to which they were actually forced by 
their parents ; in other cases, the home has been 
rendered so intolerable by drunkenness or ill- 
treatment on the part of the parents, that the 
children have preferred to leave it, and live any- 
how, and sleep anywhere, until gradually, and 
almost necessarily, they have fallen into crime. 
This is the history of a very large proportion of 
the children who are seen hanging about the 
streets in London, without any regular occupation, 
and under no control, until eventually they pass 
into the hands of the police. Such being the case, 
it would be difficult to over-estimate the value of 
these reformatories and industrial schools, which, 
in the one case, rescue from the temptations which 
surround them those who must almost necessarily 
fall if left to themselves, and in the other, secure 
a fresh start in life for the unfortunate juveniles 
whom circumstances, rather than any decided 
viciousness of character, have led into early crime. 


* See Journal, November 1867, 
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CHILDREN I HAVE MET. yi 


Many hundreds of young men who are now earn- 
ing an honest living in different parts of the world, 
look back with grateful remembrance to the days 
of detention passed at Redhill or Feltham, or 
some similar institution ; and assuredly something 
is owing to the memory of the man who in origin- 
ating the reformatory system, has conferred a boon 
upon modern society. 


CHILDREN I HAVE MET. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER II. 
WHEN my wife came down that night, after seeing 
the children put to bed, I was, of course, prepared 
to tell all that happened at the railway station ; but, 
to my surprise, she did not pay much attention to 
the matter. When I ventured, however, to suggest 
that the careless Gibbins might not even turn up 
on the morrow to claim his own, she evinced 
considerable interest. 

‘What! George; do you really think it possible 
that the man may neglect his children to that 
extent? Why, if he doesn’t come to-morrow, there 
would be no more reason why he should come the 
next day, nor, for that matter, why he should come 
at all’ 

‘Even that, of course, is possible, my dear,’ said 
I. ‘The poor little things will, in that case, keep 
Christmas with us, I suppose: one would hardly 
like to send them to the workhouse on Christmas- 
day, 

‘The workhouse ! Who said a word about the 
workhouse 

For the moment, I thought a piece of my nose 
was gone; I had never been so ‘snapped up’ by 
my little wife before. ‘I was only hinting, my 
dear, that the law did not compel us to maintain 
other people’s children ; and if the worst came to 
the worst, that we could get rid of these two little 
people’ 

*Get rid of them!’ echoed my wife, with the 
clash and sharpness of a pair of shears. ‘ Who 
wants to get rid of them? Why, if a black kitten 
strays into the house, we keep it, because it is said 
to bring a blessing ; and are not two such heavenly 
children as those up yonder a blessing in them- 
selves! O George!’ continued she, dropping her 
voice all of a sudden, and speaking quite soft and 
low, ‘I know you don’t mean to be hard with 
’em ; you would not have brought ’em home at all, 
had you meant that ; but if you had seen those 
two, as I have just seen them, you could never 
have said a harsh word concerning them, even in 
jest. When Elizabeth and I had taken that wee 
creature’s clothes off by the fire, and he was but in 
his little shift (for we had no nightgown to give 
him—though I shall take care he has plenty to- 
morrow, if I cut up my own), he suddenly woke 
up, and as we were putting him to bed, cried out: 
“Where’s Osey?” In an instant that sweet girl 
was at his side, and with her little arm round his 
neck. “ Pairs!” said he. For the moment, I really 
thought the ehild had asked for fruit ; and I felt 
quite ashamed that good thoughts had been so 


<m farther from me than from him, when I saw 


these little ones kneel down together by the bed- 
side and pray. Rosey said the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud—such a mess as she made of some of the 
words ! and yet they were more touching to listen 
to than any I had ever heard from a reading-desk— 
and Tosey repeated it after her. It seemed to 
me as though all the angels in heaven must have 
stopped their music to listen to’em. Then they 
kissed one another—it was better than going to 
church to see them do it—and as we laid them 
down side by side, they dropped asleep in each 
other’s arms.’ 

‘But, my dear Nelly,’ remonstrated I, ‘there is 
nothing to cry about, surely, in all that; it only 
shews they have been well brought up.’ 

‘But they’ve got no mother. Think of that!’ 
sobbed my wife, who had by this time broken 
down altogether. ‘Little dots like that to be 
motherless, and to have a father like this Gig— 
Gig—Gibbins, who cares nothing about them !’ 

‘I don’t know that Mr Gibbins 7s their father, 
my dear ; and how, may I ask, did you find out 
that they had no mother ?’ 

‘Why, because they did not mention her in 
their little prayers. Do you suppose they would 
not have done so, had she been in existence? “Dod 
bless us both and make us dood ;” that was all they 
said besides the Lord’s Prayer.’ 

‘And quite enough too, my dear,’ said I softly ; 
for somehow—I suppose it was because the little 
creatures had taken to me so trustfully—I was 
more moved than I chose to own: 

‘Oh, quite enough indeed,’ assented my wife, 
‘especially since He has made them good—as good 
as gold.’ 

The use of that familiar metaphor—though it was 
not a little incongruous in its application—brought 
me back to the realities of life. ‘Fortunately, my 
dear,’ said I, ‘we have plenty of money to support 
these little ones, whom Fate has thus thrown upon 
our hands, in case they have really been deserted.’ 

‘There is no chance of that,’ answered my wife 
dolorously, as though the desertion of chil- 
dren was too delightful an idea to be realised. 
‘Gibbins is sure to come to-morrow, with his 
heartlessness and insolence (just as Jones did), to 
carry away his property—just as if they wereso much 
luggage. If he does not, we are bound to advertise 
all about them. Moreover, there is their box : of 
course, if we don’t hear from him soon, we must 
open that, and it is sure to contain something that 
will identify them, and oblige us to restore them 
to their belongings. O George, dear George, what 
a wrench it will be to me!’ 

Then I began to understand that my poor child- 
less wife had suffered that passionate affection for . 
small children, which abides in all who are worthy 
of the name of woman, to twine itself about our 
new-comers, as creeping flowers upon dainty 
trellis-work will twine and grow till both are one ; 
and for the moment I almost repented that I had 
opened my doors to those unexpected guests. 
My darling,’ said I softly, ‘though Heaven has 
denied us children, it has given us another bless- 
ing—wealth ; and if it would be any pleasure to 
you to adopt a child’—— 

‘No, no,’ interrupted she, sobbing; ‘I should 
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not care for that; but in this case it seems as if 
Heaven itself had sent us these little ones—all 
on a Christmas eve too—and that sweet darling 
actually said “Mum—mum,” and put his arms 
about me, as though I was his mother—and then 
you see he has never known his real one.’ 

This was a true womanly touch, with jealousy 
as well as love in it, which I felt did not admit of 
reply. If Heaven had sent the children to us 
indeed, I might well have argued, Heaven would 
probably permit us to keep them in spite of 
Gibbins ; but women draw no consolation from 
logic ; indeed, it is my experience that, in connec- 
tion with the decrees of Providence, they even 
resent it. 

I dreamt that night that I was the master of a 
national school, and that my wife was a baby- 
farmer, and I was wakened in the morning by the 
most singular noise imaginable: it sounded like 
the chuckling of hens, the crowing of some infini- 
tesimal bantam cock, and the splashing of some- 
thing in water. 

$ Why, good gracious, my dear, there are poultry 
and ducks in the house !’ 

There was no reply ; my consort was not by m 
side, but the crowing and chuckling continued, 
mingled with shouts of merriment, proceeding from 
the apartment above my head. When I hear 
laughter, I wish to be acquainted with the joke 
that has produced it, just as when one hears a cork 
drawn, one is inquisitive about the wine in the 
bottle, and I put on my dressing-gown at once, 
and went quietly up-stairs. The sight that greeted 
me in the spare room, hitherto solely dedicated to 
bachelor adults, was very remarkable. I had come 
2 a party engaged in a rite of baby-worship. 

y wife and Elizabeth were putting Tosey in his 
bath before the fire; while Rosey, in a flannel 
dressing-gown ten sizes too large for her, was sitt- 
ing on the rug in a rapture of appreciation. Tosey 
was standing up in the warm water, holding on to 
the edge of the bath, and apparently addressing 
some constituency in the most humorous manner 
and at the top of his voice. Every now and then, 
a joke so tickled him that he cast himself back- 
ward, and was picked up pink and palpitating, 
only just in time, as it seemed to me, to save his 
life. The applause that succeeded each perform- 
ance of this feat, evidently gave him teow 
satisfaction ; he had thrown off all his philosophy 
with his clothes, and was merely bent upon experi- 
ments with respect to the displacement of water, 
in which, to judge by the wellics on the floor, he 
had been very successful. He acknowledged the 
accession to his audience in my arrival by a shout 
of laughter so shrill and small, and at the same 
time so full of triumph, that no musician on earth 
could—for expression at least—have competed 
with him ; and then he said: ‘ Hullo! all ight, and 
fell backwards under water. It was perfectl 
ridiculous that three grown persons and a half 
should have been so moved by so insignificant an 
object—yet we were all laughing as heartily as he. 
The little naked boy, called Cupid, could hardly 
have shewn himself more powerful than this his 
latest rival. 

Presently, Christmas chimes began to peal from 
some bell-ringing steeple, and Tosey, standing in 
the water, and steadying himself by clinging to the 
side with one hand, held the other up—one tiny 
finger projecting from the rest—for silence. It 


was the paneer ‘pictur, as Elizabeth observed, 
one could conceive ; or rather, it was a piece of 
living sculpture such as Nature, R.A. (Real Artist), 
could alone have executed. At the same time, I 
felt my dressing-gown gently pulled, and looking 
down, I saw Rosey’s sweet fair face turned upwards 
towards mine with parted lips. ‘A merry Kismas 
to you,’ said she, in a tone that had a music in it 
beyond that of any song, and with a look such as 
the angels use when wishing the like to one 
another. 

‘Only listen to the child!’ cried my wife, de- 
lighted. ‘That was just because she heard the 
bells, you may depend on it.’ 

‘Why, Rosey, who taught you to say that, my 
darling ?’ said I, stooping to kiss her. 

‘Dodo,’ 

‘And who is Dodo?’ 

Here all was blank again. Neither Rosey nor 
Tosey could give us any information upon that 
point. Dodo was Dodo, whom not to know argued 
ourselves most ignorant. It was certainly not the 
bird which is the despair of natural-historians ; but 
beyond that, nothing certain could be discovered— 
until Gibbins turned up, or the box was opened. 

The enactment that makes a holiday at the Post- 
office on Christmas-day had my hearty concur- 
rence that morning, for at least no tidings could 
come by letter which should demand a parting 
with our little guests, Every ring at the door, how- 
ever, my wife informed me, made her ‘heart go,’ 
for fear it might be the herald of Gibbins; and it 
was not without some opposition on her part that 
I wrote out an advertisement for the Times, stating 
that two young children, answering to the names of 
Rosey and Tosey, were at present lodged beneath 
our roof, awaiting removal by their proprietor. 

In leaving my address at the railway station, I 
had done, she urged, all that was reasonably to be 
expected of me; it was there, if anywhere, that 
Gibbins would apply for the goods consigned to 
him; and to jog his memory, or to awaken his 
remorse for his neglect, was to fly in the face of 
Providence, and run an uncalled-for risk of losing 
the blessings it had vouchsafed us. If my wife 
shewed herself somewhat lax in sage under 
this great temptation, she, on the other hand, 
exhibited a keen sense of moral responsibility as 
regarded the children themselves. She sent in to 
our neighbour, Mrs Quiverful, for some Sunday toys 
—a message which produced a Noah’s Ark and a 
mosaic puzzle—and decided upon supplementin 
their elevating effect by taking Rosey to pee 
with us. The occasion was evidently a novelty to 
her, and so far a treat ; but she was very loath to 


leave her brother, whose tender put his. 


attendance at public worship out of the question. 
The promise of hearing the organ, however, and 


(I regret to say) the unauthorised prospect of its . 


having waltzing figures upon it, which was held out 
by Elizabeth, overcame her scruples, and, to the 
astonishment of the —, our pew was for the 
first time embellished by the presence of a child. 
That many an eye was turned toward Rosey, as 
she sat with her little hand in mine, with admiring 
curiosity, was no reproach to our vicar’s eloquence ; 
no sculptured angel there, with hair blown back, 
and wings crosswise, no seraph painted on the pane, 
looked half so heavenly as she. Eager-eyed, she 
watched and listened, while the parson read, and 
the music rose and fell, but hushed as a mute bird. 
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Once only did she break silence—when our doctor 
(according to his invariable custom) was called 
out from his conspicuous ~~ by his footpage, and 
then she observed: ‘Look, look; there’s a man 
broke loose’—a remark that shook my gravity to its 
foundations. 

In the afternoon, I went down to the railway 
station, under pretence of making inquiry about 
my luggage, but in reality to find out if there was 
any news of Gibbins. Those children were growing 


upon me s0, that I felt it necessary to do my duty. 


to their belongings—if belongings they really had 
—while the moral courage to do so still remained 
to me. My friend the inspector shook his head, 
and pronounced the whole affair to be ‘a plant’ to 
get rid of the two children, ‘They will be on your 
hands, sir, it’s my opinion, until you think proper 
to send them to the workhouse.’ 

‘You really think that, Mr Inspector ?’ 

‘I am pretty sure of it, sir, replied he despond- 
ently. ‘It is not the first time that such a thing 
has happened, to my own knowledge.—Well, I am 
sure, sir, you are very kind.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said I; ‘it’s Christmas-day, 
you know, and you have had a great deal of 
trouble about that luggage. Good-morning to 
you.’ 
es But you are going away without it, sir!’ And 
solwas. I felt, in fact, but little interest, compara- 
tively speaking, in the article in question, which, 
as it happened, had arrived safe enough; and the 
sovereign I had given him was for his ‘opinion,’ 
just as one gives a doctor or a lawyer one pound 
for theirs—which is not generally half so pleasant. 
Would it be possible, I wondered, to retain our 
little treasures by giving a pound or two to Gibbins 
himself? Was there any law against child-selling 
as well as wife-selling, and if not, would Gibbins 
be authorised to treat? The loss of Tosey would, 
I knew, be to my wife a very serious blow, and 
however unreasonable it was in her so to feel it, 
it was only my duty to avert, by all lawful means, 
such a catastrophe. As to Rosey, I confess the dear 
child had taken such root in my heart, that I 
could not bear to think of parting with her, and 
especially to persons who had shewn themselves so 
careless of their responsibilities. I knew that my 
position both in law and morals was untenable—I 
was painfully aware that the whole transaction 
‘would not wash’—but something must surely be 
conceded to the feelings of a parent ; and was not 
I in loco parentis—which is the same thing as a 

rent—to that heavenly child? Tosey, too, had 
distinctly—or as distinctly as he could—claimed 
my wife as his mamma, so that the chain of rela- 
tionship might be said to be complete. 

Nelly received my little Christmas present with 
gratitude, but without enthusiasm; a fact which, 
considering it was a new bonnet, will give the 
measure, to any of her own sex, of the extreme 
preoccupation of her mind. 

‘A thousand thanks, my dear,’ said she. ‘ But 
was there any news of Gibbins ?’ 

Then I thought it was really time to administer 
to her a lecture upon the vanity of human wishes, 
and on the great improbability of their being 
gratified on the present occasion. I observed, how 
Wrong it was of her, from every point of view, to 
nourish such vain and unprincipled expectations : 
in fact, I used every argument which I had de- 
liberately rejected myself, and, in the end, had the 


satisfaction of perceiving that we should never be 
divorced upon the fashionable ground of ‘ incom- 
patibility’ of character, inasmuch as they had pre- 
cisely the same effect upon her as they had had on 
me. 

‘Mum-mum will never part from her Tosey, 
will she?’ inquired she (I must say very foolishly) 
of the child himself, who was playing at her knee. 
‘Say, never, my own darling” He looked up 
with preternatural gravity, and delivered (in the 
character of a dignitary of the Court of Chancery) 
his decree against any such separation: ‘Nedder.’ 
At the same moment, Rosey stole her little hand in 
mine, and whispered : ‘ Me tay too.’ 

If Gibbins had turned up just then, in the im- 
perative mood, I believe I should have put him in 
the water-butt and purchased a filter. 
he But my dear Nelly,’ sighed I, ‘there is their 


x, 

‘I wish it had been lost, like the bonnet,’ 
answered she bitterly. 

‘Still, since it is here, we are bound to open it, 
and thereby discover to whom these little guests of 
ours belong. We had better get it over at once, 
since every day will make it more difficult for you 
to part with them.’ 

So, on that Christmas night, when the children 
were fast asleep in each other’s arms—a sight as 
full of Christmas thoughts as any sermon—my 
wife and I had the box brought into the parlour. 
It had no lock, so I had only to cut the ropes with 
my penknife, to know our fate ; for, indeed, it had 
come to that: with such unconscious magic had 
those little ones bewitched us in a day and night, 
that to part with them would have not only been a 
‘wrench,’ but a catastrophe. Perhaps it was the 
blessed Christmas-tide—wherein, above all seasons, 
little children assert their power—that had so 
worked with us; but so it was. A mother whose 
task it is to look over the clothes, or toys, or other 
‘fond records’ of some lost darling, must be one of 
the most pitiable of God’s creatures ; but to her at 
least the worst has come; the parting is over— 
whereas, to ws, this little box might be the cradle 
or the grave of Hope. I felt that it was much 
more likely to prove the latter; it was to the last 
degree improbable that Rosey and Tosey should 
remain as such—mere fairy-folk with fairy names | 
—and nothing more, when we had made examina- 
tion of its contents. Miss Rose Gibbins and Master 
Thomas Gibbins, of some seminary for young per- 
sons near Crewe, would presently be revealed to 
us in the most common-place fashion, and demand 
to be given up to their ‘friends.’ Nothing occurs, 
however, as the paradoxical Frenchman tells us, 
except the Unlooked-for. Nota scrap of writing, 
whether on paper or linen, informed us of the per- 
sonal identity of our little guests. Their Lilli- 

utian garments, layer after layer of which we 
found arranged with the utmost neatness and order, 
were indeed all marked, but it was only with those 
names which love, and not their god-fathers and 
god-mothers, had bestowed upon them—Rosey and 
Tosey. In some cases, it was worked upon the 
tiny linen in hair. ‘They had a mother then,’ 
whispered my wife significantly ; and though no 
mother herself, I thought her judgment just upon 
that point. Moreover, the handwriting, where the 
names were written, was fine and delicate, like a 
lady’s hand, and not a servant’s ; though, to my 
fancy (for this could be only guess-work), it lacked 
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the firmness of health. I could not help building 


fading, without the strength to do much more than 
this slight loving service ; and Nelly thought the 
idea a probable one. 

‘In that case, remarked I, ‘the careful packing 
and dis’ of the clothes must have been done 
by another.’ 

‘Of course,’ returned my wife: ‘after her death, 

r soul.’ 

‘And yet we have not come upon a single article 
of mourning.’ 

‘The woman who took the mother’s place was 
poor,’ answered Nelly softly. 

It was like enough. The mother had been poor 
herself, for though all the garments were in good 
repair, they had seen much service, and had darns 
and patches in them ; the latter, as my wife — 
out, Tet in with elaborate skill and care. The last 
layer was made up of baby-clothes, most exquisitely 
worked by hand. 

‘Good Heavens,’ cried I, ‘is there, then, a third ?’ 

‘No, no! these were Tosey’s before he was 
short-coated. How nice he must have looked in 
them, dear little fellow !’ 

The tears of my childless wife were falling fast 
upon the lengthy robe of state that had once 
enveloped Tosey’s limbs, 

‘My darling,’ said I, ‘you —_ to be pleased, 
rather than cast down; for nothing has come to 
light as yet which demands our parting with the 
children. If Gibbins would only ’—— 

* Look, look !’ interrupted my wife, with a - 
cry. Below the last layer of clothes, and past 
on the bottom of the fon was a sheet of white 
paper, around which a clumsy attempt had been 
made with ink to rule a mourning border. In the 
centre of it was written, in a hand evidently unused 
to penmanship, the words, Pity the motherless, 

‘These children, then, have been bequeathed to us, 
my dear,’ said I, after a pause. My wife was greatl 

ected, and I was just a little taken aback myself. 
‘When you are quite calm and collected, Nelly, 
we must consider whether we shall accept the 

> 

I had for my own quite made up my mind 
to ‘administer,’ as the lawyers call it ; but I thought 
the expression of doubt would rouse her, and do 
her good, 

‘Dear George,’ said she, without taking the least 
notice of my remark, but still poring over those 
appealing words, ‘I think this 1s Dodo’s writing. 
She is some faithful nurse, who, finding herself 
unable to support these orphaned darlings, has 
sent them forth, trusting in God’s providence to 
find them home and friends—and they have found 
them. How happy, how thankful I feel! They 
will now be our own for ever.’ 

‘My dear Nelly,’ said I gravely, ‘do not too 
much enco a hope which, if it one day prove 
fallacious, will be bitter in your mouth indeed. 
These children are not orphans, or Dodo would 
have stated as much. “Pity the motherless,” she 
says; that is (I fear), those little ones who have 
no mother, but worse than no father—who have a 
father that has deserted them.’ 

‘But we will not desert them.’ 

‘By no means; only this man may turn up at 
any time, remember, and demand his own. Will 
you still accept them on such conditions ?’ 


up the theory that the mother had been failing and | be 


Heaven’s own gift, and I believe that we shall 
rmitted to retain them,’ 

‘Very good, my dear ; so be it,’ said I ; but I had 

still my doubts, and grave ones. 


EXPERIMENTS IN VITAL FORCE, 


Tue students of chemistry and physics have long 
ago discovered that their best mode of investigation 
is by experiment. Not only do they observe the 
peculiarities that nature unfolds, but they try to 
place bodies in special circumstances, to find out 
all their properties, and reduce them to a code of 
simple laws. At the side of these two sciences, 
there are those which apply to organised beings, 
animals and vegetables, and in this new field of 
research, besides ponderable matter, there are found 
special phenomena, which are progressively de- 
veloped, accomplishing a certain evolution, and 
which constitute, in one word, life. Science must 
bow before the cause of these vital actions; but if it 
has not: the power to explain them, it preserves the 
right and the duty of searching into the mechanism 
and laws which rule over their various functions. 
In this domain, so restricted, and yet so wide, it 
seeks to establish its principles. 

Naturalists and surgeons have studied every 
organ with minute care, and find that vital force is 
far from offering the unvarying character which 
occurs in the reactions of chemistry. They can- 
not repeat the same experiment twice on an 
animal without finding some disagreement in the 
result; arising from the fact, that the organs con- 
sist of such complicated and variable apparatus, in 
which the conditions of experience cannot be 
modified at will, or be changed without action on 
the functions themselves, , 

It has been agreed that the elements which com- 
pose vegetable organism, and which enter into the 
immense series of organic matters which plants 
produce, owe their origin to water, to ammonia, to 
nitrates, and to carbonic acid. The last-named 
body seems to play the most important part. It 
is decomposed by the green matter of leaves under 
the influence of solar light, and disengaging itself 
from the oxygen, is brought back to the state of 
oxide of carbon. This is the first product of the 
transformation, and it afterwards becomes the 
original of all the combinations which develop 
themselves. It is the point of departure for 
chemists to carry on a number of syntheses, or 
reconstructions ; so that from oxide of carbon to 
formic acid, to carburates of hydrogen, to alcohols, 
to composite ethers, to vagenie and starchy acids, 
it is but a continuation of metamorphoses formed 
under general laws. 

If, instead of dealing in generalities, we go into 
the detail of particular facts, a multitude of exam- 
ples are found which shew how the intervention 
of chemistry throws light on the actions of organic 
life. To mention one: it has been discovered that 
hippuric acid may be divided into benzoic acid 
and sugar of gelatine ; and reciprocally, by com- 
bining these two, hippuric acid may be reproduced. 
This being so, the food of carnivorous animals 
when analysed is not found to contain this benzoic 
acid; neither do their secretions contain hi 
puric acid, but the latter ap as soon as the 
former is mixed with their food. Inversely, herbiv- 
orous animals secrete hippuric acid, because their 
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food contains benzoic acid; but cease to do so 
when the latter is removed from what they eat. 

It is found that the extract of malt possesses, 
like acids, the power of changing starch into dex- 
trine and glucose ; and the great French chemist, 
M. Payen, proved that the extract owed this prop- 
erty to a particular substance called diastase, 
which exists round the buds of all grain at the 
moment of germination. Now all seeds possess a 
provision of starch which serves for the earliest 
nourishment of the infant plant. As soon as they 

in to grow, this diastase is formed ; it renders 
the starch soluble by transforming it into dextrine 
and sugar, and these dissolved matters are after- 
wards used in nature’s laboratory to constitute the 
first vegetable organs. Thus chemistry has reached 
the point of giving an exact account of the trans- 
formations to which a plant owes its earliest 
development, and they are absolutely the same as 
those carried on by the chemist. 

It is to similar action, exercised by the gastric 
juice and all the liquids of animal economy, that our 
food is dissolved in the process of digestion, and 
may be absorbed in the system. The celebrated 
experiments of Rumford and Spallanzani in the 
last century to produce artificial digestion, prove it 
without doubt. It is to this also that we must 
attribute the production of sugar in the liver of the 
animal. 

It is known that organic tissues are constituted 
by fibres and elementary cells, separated from each 
other by very small interstices, which contain a 
certain quantity of water, without which these 
tissues would be deprived of the physical and 
mechanical properties essential to their functions, 
It must never be overlooked, that even in the 
most rudimentary animals, life can only exist in 
the presence of water and under the influence of a 
certain temperature. This has been shewn by the 
experiments made on the little rotifera, whose 
movements cease and re-commence whenever it is 
dried and moistened. The same is true of vege- 
tables, and the explanation of how the sap rises 
and circulates in them has been realised with the 
help of mechanical action. 

he most attentive student has failed to dis- 
cover in the vegetable tissue any muscular appara- 
tus which could set the liquids in motion, there- 
fore it follows that the circulation of sap must be 
regulated by the play of physical and chemical 
forces, Hence it is necessary to fall back upon the 
attraction which solid bodies exercise on liquids, 
and which is called molecular attraction, because it 
seems to exert itself at distances as small as those 
which separate the molecules themselves. It 
remains to be seen in what measure this action can 
influence the rising of the sap. 

When a very fine tube is plunged into water, a 
certain quantity rises in it, because the solid walls 
attract it, and as vegetable tissue offers similar 
narrow channels in every direction, it can be 
understood that it raises and absorbs the water 
from the soil ; but this general explanation is not 
sufficient, because the ascent of the water is limited 
to a very little height in a narrow tube, and in 
trees the sap rises to the summit. This objec- 
tion has given rise to many experiments among 
chemists. 

Take any porous mass, a block of chalk, for 
example, and after hollowing a small hole in the 
centre, place in it a manometer, that is to say, an 


instrument to measure the pressure of air, which 
will develop itself in the interior of the block. 
When that is done, plunge the whole into water. 
In a moment the liquid enters the pores, as is seen 
in a lump of sugar, and drives the air which fills 
the cavities before it. This air flies to the centre, 
where it is gradually compressed, and the manom- 
eter rises rapidly under the pressure. When the 
final state is reached, it is evident that the air 
tries to escape as the water enters, and that the 

ressure of the air makes an equilibrium by the 
force of penetration, and gives the measure, which 
is equal to three, four, or even six of atmospheric 
pressure. Thus the atmosphere being equal to the 
pressure of a column of air of ten feet, the strength 
of the imbibing power may be said to equal thirty, 
forty, or sixty feet of water, and consequently the 
liquid can rise to these heights. The force of 
imbibition suffices to explain how the sap rises to 
the summit of the highest trees. 

But another experiment is necessary thoroughly 
to understand how liquids circulate. Take a tube 
of glass, and glue to one end a porous plate, so as to 
close the opening ; fill the tube with water, and 
cover the open end with the finger, so that the 
water does not escape untilit has been turned over 
into a bath of quicksilver. The porous plate then 
imbibes the water, which evaporates into the air at 
the upper end, and is immediately replaced by 
that in the tube; a void is thus formed in the 
interior, into which the mercury rises, as in a 
barometer, and the air does not enter through the 
porous plate. 

These two experiments are sufficient to shew 
the exact mode in which the sap rises, According 
to the first, the roots take up the water from the 
soil, and make it rise to the leaves; the second 
shews how the evaporation of this water in the 
atmosphere makes a void in the tree, which will 
call up, by the effect of suction, that which fills 
the channels of the stem. M. Jamin, a French 
chemist, has constructed a model which will apply 
to all vegetables to justify this explanation. The 
base is formed of a very dense porous body, which 
represents the roots, and which is planted in damp 
earth ; from this rises a tube, filled with plaster for 
the stem, and at the top is a large porous surface, 
taking the place of leaves, and serving for evapora- 
tion. Experience has proved that this fictitious 
tree absorbs the water like real vegetables, and 
spreads it through the air in the same way. 

When a very fine tube of glass is plunged into 
water it rises high within the narrow space ; if into 
oil, the latter mounts to a less degree ; or if the 

lass tube be changed for another of the same 
Scene, but of a different substance, the effect 
is varied in intensity, whilst preserving the general 
character. Molecular force depends, then, on the 
nature of the bodies where it exists; it has some 
analogy with that productive power of chemical 
combinations which is named affinity, and which 
has for its special character that of dependi 
entirely on the nature of the two substances whic 
combine. Every time that this affinity takes place, 
heat is developed ; the temperature has always been 
observed to rise in a porous mass at the time of 
imbibition ; and a German physicist has discovered 
that a strong electric current is produced when 
water is filtered by pressure through a porous body. 
The consequences which result from this affinity 
may be traced in many different bodies, 
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If the membrane of an animal be dip in a 
solution of sea-salt, it absorbs it ; and when drawn 
out, it carries with it a portion of the liquid. By 
repeating the same operation many times, a liquor 
is left more charged with salt than the primitive 
solution—that is to say, the membrane has more 
affinity with the water than the salt ; it absorbs 
and attracts the former, and exercises less power 
on the latter. Inversely, if a layer of salt is 
covered with a moistened membrane, the salt 
melts, because it attracts the water, and takes 
away a part from the tissue. Chemists have for 
a long time employed an economical proceeding 
of this kind to obtain concentrated alcohol ; it 
consists of hanging up in the air a bladder of 
brandy ; the membrane attracts and absorbs the 
water contained in the spirit, and afterwards 
transmits it to the atmosphere in the shape of 
vapour. This action goes on constantly, and at 
the end of a few days almost pure alcohol is left 
in the bladder. It may be concluded that porous 
substances have an elective power, by virtue of 
which they can decompose a mixed liquid, extract 
from it certain principles, and repel others. 

Thus may be explained the fact, that vegetables 
choose certain liquids by preference from the soil, 
and absorb them, whilst they leave untouched 
those that would prove hurtful. In the same 
way the elective action of the glands in the 
animal economy may be imagined, since their 
effect is to take from the blood the substances it 
contains, and carry them to their particular 
channels. By injecting a mixture of different 
kinds of salts into the blood-vessel of a living 
animal, it is found that in twenty or twenty-five 
seconds after, the saliva has taken up one salt, and 
the others are met with in other secretions. 

The disengagement of heat and electricity, and 
the production of muscular force in animals, lead 
to the theories of physics and mechanics, The 
mammifere, and birds especially, present wonder- 
ful phenomena. In the first place, they possess 
a high and constant temperature, and as they 
are always losing a certain quantity of heat by 
evaporation, there must a cause which acts 
to reproduce it. In the second place, there is the 
action of the heart, which is animated by peri- 
odical contraction, setting the blood in motion, 
besides which, the man moves, carries burdens, 
and executes exterior work three times as great 
as that of the heart. Thirdly, there is not a fibre 
or muscular tissue which does not develop 
electricity. 

It must always be remembered that heat, me- 
chanical work, and electricity, notwithstanding 
their apparent diversity, are only effects of the 
same cause. For example, any force may be 
applied to raise weights, &., and thus produce 
labour ; but if a wheel is turned in water, it 
raises nothing, and does no apparent work ; yet, 
its effect is there, in warming the water, and 
developing heat which is proportional to the work. 
Thus, force may create work or an equivalent 
quantity of heat; in a steam-engine, the steam, 
when it entered, possessed a certain heat, which, 
when it issues, is partly lost, having been trans- 
formed into the equivalent work of the piston. 
All heat which is annihilated creates work, and 
all work which destroys itself creates heat; and 
the same reasoning applies to electricity. 

Where, then, in animals must we seek for the 


origin of these triple manifestations? Besides 
these, animals accomplish constant chemical phe- 
nomena of wonderful complication in the muscles, 
nerves, glands, in the act of digestion, and above 
all, of respiration. It is the very essence of all 
these to produce heat, which may either raise 
the temperature of animals, or transform itself 
into mechanical work, besides always giving birth 
to electricity. It has long been admitted that 
the muscular fibre and azoted matter, which has 
the same composition, were the materials of 
organism ; being chemically transformed under 
the influence of oxygen, they become the source 
of muscular work; whilst fat bodies were the 
food most suitable for giving heat. The last 
point that there is space to notice may throw 
some light on the functions of the nerves, By 
making an electric current pass through one, a 
muscular effort and contraction is produced, 
incomparably greater than the mechanical work 
which corresponds to the quantity of electricity 
thrown into the nerve. is leads to the con- 
clusion, that electric excitement increases the 
chemical phenomena of muscular respiration, and 
that between this and the mechanical power 
there must exist a close relation to heat. It is 
something akin to a spark setting fire to a barrel 
of gunpowder, and acts as a trifling. muscular 
effort would do, when throwing a heavy body 
from a great height. The last half-century of 
study has caused great progress to be made in dis- 
sipating the obscurity which has hitherto covered 
the science of living organism, and we may fairly 
hope for still greater discoveries in the future. 

t should be added that many of the phenomena 
of natural forces in the inorganic as well as organic 
world, are now understood to be due to what is 
called the molecular theory ; on which, latterly, 
there have been learned investigations of a very 
interesting kind. The subject, however, is still in 
a degree of obscurity, and needs long and patient 
inquiry ; and this we hope it will receive in a 
spirit of candour, with the view of making us 
better acquainted with those important truths 
which lift the mind towards the All-wise and 
Beneficent Creator. 


THE OLD TRYSTING-PLACE. 


Wituin my heart dreams of far-distant days 
Are shut like pictures in some clasptd tome— 

Sad memories and sweet, that wake always, 
Whene’er these woods I roam. 


For here it was I met her first—and last, 

And here were held our soft communions all, 
In that embalméd, memory-treasured past 

I now in thought recall. 


If I could meet and greet herein to-day 
A dear, dear soul, as in a day gone by, 
There is no man in God’s wide world could say 
He was more blest than I. - 


Bat ah, it cannot be, it cannot be ! 
For she who met me here in days of yore, 
Gone from our sphere, O great, good Lord, to Thee, 


May tryste me nevermore ! 
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